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LATIN  is  called  a  dead  language  because  it  says  so  much  in  so  few 
words.  I  mean,  nowadays  we  don't  like  to  restrain  ourselves. 
Can  you  imagine  meeting  a  friend  and  saying,  “/Ire?”  Of  course  not. 
You’ve  got  to  be  a  little  more  cordial.  Something  like  this:  “Hello, 
Bill,  old  sock.  Howthehelareyu,  anyhow?  Some  party  last  night,  liuh?” 
Compare  that  with  “/Ire”  or  even,  “ Ave ,  Bill,”  and  you  see  what  I 
mean. 

In  my  opinion  Latin  just  died  a  natural  death  because  it  didn't 
give  the  boys  of  Rome,  naturally  long  on  wind  from  climbing  the 
seven  hills,  enough  latitude. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  message  of  serious  proportions  there’s 
nothing  like  a  dash  of  Latin  to  add  dignity. 

And  so,  to  be  serious  for  a  moment,  I  say  “ Ave  et  Vale.”  Hail  to 
you  and  farewell  to  Editor  Schackne. 

In  assuming  Mr.  Schackne’s  place  on  this  page  I  address  myself 
first  of  all  to  you  readers  and  contributors  who  have  helped  so  much 
to  make  the  UEF  NEWS  a  front-rank  employee  magazine.  From  a 
review  of  past  issues  I  sense  that  this  publication  is  essentially  yours. 
You  have  come  to  regard  it — and  rightly  so — as  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  from  which  you  can  relate  to  your  fellow-workers  news  of  your 
accomplishments,  stories  of  things  near  and  dear  to  you,  a  new  sales 
approach,  a  tested  method  of  closing  sales,  ideas  for  development  and 
use  by  the  whole  UEF  family.  This  is  a  healthy  sign. 

It  means  that  Editors  Schackne  and  Swanson  have  done  their 
tasks  well. 

At  the  moment  I  feel  like  the  anchor  man  on  a  relay  team.  There 
has  been  a  thundering  of  foot-beats  behind  me.  With  only  a  fleeting 
glimpse  at  the  approaching  runner  I  reach  out  and  seize  the  baton. 
No  split  second  must  be  lost.  Tbe  race  must  go  on.  Tbe  crowds  in  the 
bleachers  are  yelling  hoarsely.  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  cheer¬ 
ing  the  runner  who  passed  the  baton  to  me  or  whether  they  are  calling 
to  me  to  equal  the  record  of  those  who  advanced  the  race  to  the  point 
where  I  must  carry  on. 

But  I  want  you  loyal  “rooters”  to  know  that  I  have  seized  this  par¬ 
ticular  baton  (in  the  shape  of  an  Underwood  Noiseless)  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  which  my 
predecessors  have  established.  With  your  continued  help  and  friendly 
interest,  the  UEF  NEWS  can  become  important  to  every  one  of  us. 
Ave  et  Vale.  Hail  and  Farewell! 

Or  as  the  Old  Shystro  might  say,  “Toodle-doo,  pleasant  dree-ums, 
a  fond  farewell,  cheerio,  a  bit  of  tweet-tweet  and — ”  say!  maybe 
those  old  Romans  weren’t  so  dumb  after  all.  LIntil  next  month  — 

E.  I.  C. 
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An  opportunity  for  every  salesman  and  Branch  Manager 
to  cash  in  on  1934’ s  last  round-up  of  orders 


IN  the  current  issue  ’of  Fortune  is  a 
reprint  of  the  results  of  a  survey 
made  recently  by  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Citizen.  The  purpose  of  the  survey  was 
to  determine  the  reactions  of  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  conditions  today. 

The  first  question  asked  was,  “What 
do  you  need  for  future  happiness?”  In 
every  case  but  one  the  reply  was 
“Money.” 

Assuming  that  UEF  salesmen  and 
branch  managers  are  made  of  the  same 
stuff  as  other  human  beings,  we  want 
to  talk  about  President  Wagoner’s  Re¬ 
ward  of  Merit  Check  Contest  now  under 
way.  The  reason  we  want  to  talk  about 
it  is  that  it  spells  money  (in  any  lan¬ 
guage)  to  the  salesmen  and  managers 
who  make  at  least  100%  of  their  accu¬ 
mulative  personal  and  office  quotas  for 
the  three  months  ending  December  31, 
1934. 

On  another  page  in  this  issue  you 
will  find  a  short  account  of  a  salesman 
in  the  Atlanta  office  —  Brown  is  the 
name — who  used  a  broken  arm  as  an 
excuse  to  put  on  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  netted  him  an 
order. 

You  know  and  I  know  that 
many  another  salesman,  in 
Brown’s  place,  would  have 
cussed  the  world  in  general 
for  putting  him  out  of  the 
running  for  a  while.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  term  “salesmen” 
doesn’t  describe  those  other 
fellows.  Probably  they’re 
just  order  v takers. 

At  any  rate  it  takes  a  sales¬ 


man  to  do  what 
Only  a  salesman 


Hubert  Brown  did. 
is  able  to  see,  with- 


PRESIDENT  UlAGONER 


ANNOUNCES 


♦  HIS  1934-  + 


ewaA 


CHECK  C0I1TEST 


out  being  told,  who  his  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  are.  Once  upon  a  time  the 
writer  was  engaged  in  selling  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  first  thing  he  learned 
was  that  “everyone  is  a  prospect  for 
life  insurance.”  Not  everyone  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  an  accounting  machine.  Not 
everyone  has  any  real  need  for  an  add¬ 
ing  machine.  But  when  I  see  seven- 
year  old  kids  getting  a  kick  out  of 
learning  to  write  on  an  Underwood  Ju¬ 
nior  Portable  and  when  I  see  grand¬ 
mothers  keeping  up  their  social  cor¬ 
respondence  by  typewriter,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  almost  everyone  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  an  Underwood. 

The  year  1934  is  on  the  wane.  The 
orders  you  overlook  during  this  last 
quarter  will  be  like  steers  lost  on  the 
range.  They’re  still  out  there  some¬ 
where.  They  may  be  grazing  peace¬ 
fully  and  not  giving  a  gol  durn  whether 
you  locate  ’em  or  not.  And  again  they 
may  start  bellerin’  for  attention.  The 
point  is,  of  course,  to  get  ’em  all  in 
this  last  round-up  of  the  year;  because 
every  durn  one  of  ’em  will 
put  you  a  mile  nearer  the 
corral  where  you’ll  find  a 
big  welcome  in  the  form  of  a 
check  from  the  boss. 

The  plains  are  covered 
with  prospects;  the  money  is 
ready  for  all  takers.  All  Pres¬ 
ident  Wagoner  asks  is  that 
you  ride,  cowboy,  ride.  Get 
’em  started  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Cash  in  on  the  last 
round-up!  Git  along,  little 
dogie,  git  along! 


— Editor. 
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Branch  Managers’  Derby  a 
spectacular  rdce  from  start 
to  finish. 


7\  LTHOUGH  the  tipsters  were  pass- 
ing  out  dope  on  fillies  from  the 
Southern  and  Western  stables,  the  wise 
boys  had  their  dough  on  Eastern  in  the 
Branch  Managers’  Derby. 

Eastern  scored  with  a  double  when 
Harrisburg  placed  first  and  Washington 
AA  nosed  out  Atlanta  for  third  place. 
Second  money  went  to  Boise  which  put 
up  a  gallant  fight  once  she  hit  her  stride 
and  kept  the  winner  worried  all  the  way 
down  the  home  stretch. 

The  Branch  Managers’  Derby  was  the 
big  race  of  the  year  and  the  winners  are 
now  in  training  for  the  Reward  of  Merit 
Steeplechase.  Clockers  are  watching  the 
daily  workouts  of  colts  from  all  districts 
and  already  the  interest  in  the  coming 
race  is  running  high. 

Harrisburg  Finishes  with  a  Rush 

Harrisburg,  Bayles  up,  won  this  con¬ 
test  by  half  a  length  which  was  convinc¬ 
ing  enough,  but  A.  J.  Salisbury,  riding 
Boise  was  coming  on  like  a  shot  out  of 
a  gun.  In  fourth  place  as  the  field  round¬ 
ed  the  turn  into  the  home  stretch,  there 
was  no  hope  of  overtaking  the  winner 
but  it  was  encouraging  to  see  the  speedy 
run  Boise  made  down  to  the  tape. 

Taking  the  lead  as  the  field  leaped 
from  the  barrier,  Washington  T  flashed 


a  burst  of  speed  that  carried  him  lengths 
in  front  of  the  nearest  rival.  All  through 
the  back  stretch  he  maintained  his  lead 
with  Atlanta,  ridden  by  R.  B.  Vance  and 
New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Videau  up,  closing 
the  gap  followed  by  El  Paso,  Oklahoma 
City,  Houston,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Urged  on  by  the  cheers  of  his  many 
backers,  H.  H.  Taylor  urged  his  mount 
on  and  passed  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans. 
For  a  time  all  eyes  were  focused  on  the 
horses  in  the  front  of  the  field. 

Dark  Horse  Hits  Pace 

Scant  attention  was  paid  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  going  on  among  the  contenders  ten 
or  twelve  lengths  behind  the  leaders  un¬ 
til  suddenly,  with  a  speed  that  left  the 
spectators  gasping  for  breath,  a  dark- 
horse  started  to  take  everything  in  his 
stride.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten.  From  twenty- 
third  place  to  thirteenth  place  between 
the  second  and  third  posts! 

Meanwhile  Salisbury  and  Brownell, 
crouching  low  over  their  mounts,  were 
gaining  on  the  leaders.  As  they  turned 
into  the  home  stretch  Boise  was  threat¬ 
ening  Washington  T  while  Washington 
AA  was  worrying  New  Orleans  and  Bir¬ 
mingham.  It  was  the  kind  of  race  that 
would  baffle  the  powers  of  observation 


and  description  of  a  Graham  McNamee. 
One  needed  as  many  eyes  as  a  potato 
to  keep  track  of  the  rapidly  shifting 
positions  as  every  contender  strained  to 
maintain  his  position.  And  all  the  time 
the  Harrisburg  Hurricane  was  moving 
up — up — up. 

The  Finish 

Then  it  happened!  Suddenly  it  was 
all  over  as  Bayles,  riding  Harrisburg 
with  all  the  nerve  and  strategy  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Sande  school  of  racing,  over¬ 
took  the  last  two  contenders  and  passed 
the  finishing  post  with  137%  of  quota. 
Salisbury  and  Brownell,  about  three 
lengths  behind  the  winner  fought  it  out 
for  place  and  show,  the  former  taking 
second  honors  with  104.4%  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  coming  in  half  a  head  behind  with 
103.7%. 

Devotees  of  the  race-track  are  saying 
that  had  the  race  been  longer  the  results 
might  have  been  different.  To  this  the 
trainers  of  the  winners  smile  knowingly 
and  say  nothing.  After  all,  performance 
counts. 

The  purse,  split  three  ways,  netted 
G.  Bayles,  $750,  A.  J.  Salisbury  $500  and 
J.  V.  Brownell  $250. 

Among  the  also-rans  were  Atlanta, 
ridden  by  R.  B.  Vance;  Birmingham, 
Blaney  up;  El  Paso  with  H.  H.  Taylor 
in  the  saddle;  Washington  T,  Columbus, 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Seattle  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City.  All  entries  were  in  fine 
fettle  and  although  the  race  was  ragged 
in  spots  it  was  anyone’s  win  until  the 
last  post  was  reached. 
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cess?  There’s  one  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  story  in  this  issue  entitled  “The 
Truth  Seller.”  It’s  the  story  of  another 
good  salesman.  Read  it! 


Here’s  a  man  who  sets  his 
own  goals,  then  beats  them. 
W.  R.  Hutchins,  Youngstown 
branch  salesman,  with  his 
‘calendar  sales-journal.” 
sale  a  day — every  day." 


A  Boasting  Bozo  Boasts  No  More 


TA J  R.  HUTCHINS,  the  Youngstown 
*  *  *  representative  in  Mercer  and 
Lawrence  counties,  Pennsylvania,  decid¬ 
ed  to  plan  his  work  for  the  month  of 
September. 

To  work  his  plan  he  needed  just  three 
things:  a  typewriter,  a  calendar  and  a 
determination  to  make  at  least  one  sale 
every  day  during  the  month. 

By  every  day  Mr.  Hutchins  meant  just 
that — Labor  Day  and  Sundays  included. 

On  Saturday,  September  first,  he  turn¬ 
ed  in  an  order  for  one  No.  6  Standard. 
He  entered  the  sale  in  green  ink  on  his 
calendar.  On  Sunday  he  sold  a  Noiseless 
Portable  to  one  Mr.  McLaughlin  and 
on  Monday  followed  this  up  with  a  like 
sale  to  a  Mr.  Mason. 

The  green  ink  didn’t  look  very  neat 
on  the  calendar,  so  Mr.  Hutchins  tore 
the  September  leaf  off  the  pad  and  put 
it  in  his  machine  to  type  in  the  daily 
results. 

Every  day  that  week  and  the  next  and 
the  next  he  added  an  entry.  One  day  he 
sold  five  machines  which  filled  up  spaces 
for  five  days  and  on  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  22nd,  he  filled  in  the  only  remaining 
space  on  his  calendar.  In  twenty-two 
days  he  had  reached  the  goal  he  set  for 
himself. 

But  did  Salesman  Hutchins  decide  to 
call  it  a  month  and  go  fishing?  He  did 
not.  He  simply  turned  the  September 
leaf  over  and  started  listing  on  the  back 
of  it  his  sales  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 
When  September  came  to  a  close  the 


score  was  as  follows: 

F  Model . 15 

Noiseless  Portable  .  8 

No.  77  .  1 

Champion  Portable  1 

No.  6  Standard  10 

No.  6-18"  .  3 


Total  Typewriter  Units  38 

According  to  Branch  Manager  Boul- 
ware,  the  small  territory  in  which  Mr. 
Hutchins  is  working  was  practically 
dead  until  he  went  into  it  telling  the 
Underwood  story.  The  effectiveness  of 
that  story  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
above  list  of  sales  which,  by  the  way, 
adds  up  on  any  Sundstrand  to  $2,182.58. 

Do  you  think  anyone  can  stop  a  man 
like  that?  Can  anything  hold  him  back 
in  his  determined  march  toward  Suc- 


/^^NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  bozo 
who  drove  an  auto  with  great  agil¬ 
ity,  speed  and  velocity.  He  seemed  to 
feel  that  the  greatest  mission  in  his  life 
was  to  go  from  point  to  point  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.  He 
boasted  frequently  that  when  he  traveled 
one  hundred  miles,  he  arrived  at  his  des¬ 
tination  some  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  soon¬ 
er  than  other  ordinary  mortals  driving 
automobiles  and  traveling  the  same  dis¬ 
tance. 

“At  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  four 
months,  seventeen  days  and  three  quar¬ 
ter  hours,  while  following  a  direct  course 
around  a  curve,  he  came  in  violent  and 
close  contact  with  a  very  large  truck. 

When  the  clouds  rolled  away  he 
found  himself  sitting  upon  a  golden 


chair  and  strumming  idly  upon  a  harp. 
In  talking  the  matter  over  later  with 
Saint  Peter,  he  said,  “While  on  earth  I 
used  to  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by 
going  rapidly  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other.”  With  a  quizzical  gleam  in  his 
eye,  Saint  Peter  allowed  the  bozo  to  lay 
aside  his  harp  and  provided  him  with  a 
computing  machine. 

The  bozo  discovered  by  computation 
that  by  his  speed  and  velocity  in  driving 
an  auto  he  had  on  earth  saved  ten  days, 
two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes,  and 
he  now  sits  in  Heaven  with  all  eternity 
before  him  figuring  with  the  computing 
machine  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  the 
time  that  he  saved.” 

Discovered  and  contributed  by  Durand  Fetter 
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Eylar  and  Lehn  home  from  Europe,  report 
on  their  business  tour 


HIGHLIGHTS 

By  M.  S.  Eylar 

TOURING  a  three-months’  tour  of  nine 
^  European  countries,  Mr.  Lehn  and 
I  conferred  with  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  dealers  from  a  score  of  countries, 
representing  a  wide  variety  of  socio¬ 
economic  conditions.  We  listened  to  re¬ 
ports  on  the  political  situation  and  bus¬ 
iness  outlook  from  first-hand  observers 
in  these  various  countries  and  if  the  trip 
meant  nothing  more,  it  served  to  crystal¬ 
lize  my  belief  that,  regardless  of  other 
conditions,  business  is  what  we  make  it. 

Arriving  in  England  the  third  week 
in  July,  we  visited  Mr.  E.  A.  Trefzger, 
managing  Director  of  the  British  com¬ 
pany  and  learned  that  August  had  been 
set  aside  as  “Eylar  Month.”  Not  with¬ 
standing  that  August  is  in  the  off  season 
the  British  sales  organization  did  an 
amazingly  good  job  and  broke  all  Au¬ 
gust  records.  Editor's  Note:  The  full 
details  of  “Eylar  Month ”  will  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  November  UEF  NEWS. 

On  our  return  from  the  continent  early 
in  October  this  achievement  was  signal- 
lized  by  a  dinner  at  Manchester  for  the 
British  managers. 

I  am  convinced  that  business  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  good  and  that  conditions,  gen¬ 
erally,  are  improving.  This,  coupled  with 
the  ably-demonstrated  efficiency  of  the 
British  selling  force  leads  me  to  believe 
that  we  may  expect  a  heartening  in¬ 
crease  of  business  from  that  country. 

From  England  we  crossed  to  France 
where  we  found  business  good,  as  usual. 
Although  conditions  in  France  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  existing  in  England  the 
outlook  is  for  steadily  improving  busi¬ 
ness  which,  inevitably,  will  be  reflected 
in  the  sales  of  the  local  organization. 

New  French  Headquarters 

The  French  company  has  recently 
moved  into  new  quarters  which  are  larg¬ 
er  and  more  comfortably  appointed  than 
their  previous  quarters  and  will  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  all  departments. 

Our  next  stop  on  a  crowded  itinerary 
was  Basel  where  we  were  met  by  our 
able  European  Manager,  Mr.  Rolf  C. 
Hofer,  who  remained  with  us  all  during 
our  trip  until  we  departed  for  Russia. 

To  survey  conditions  and  discuss  the 
business  outlook  in  all  these  countries 
would  make  a  report  too  long  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article  but  we  can  say 
that  in  Austria  and  the  Balkan  States 


Vice  President  M.  S.  Eylar. 


Bradley  Studios 


Export  Manager  Fred  D.  Lehn. 

conditions  are  becoming  better.  Dealers 
from  these  countries  had  encouraging 
news  to  offer  and  left  us  with  the  feeling 
that  our  interests  in  those  countries 
would  be  fostered  zealously. 

Visitors  from  Palestine,  Spain 
and  Portugal 

While  in  Basel  we  met  our  dealers 
from  Palestine,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Splendid  progress  is  being  made  in  Spain 
by  both  Mr.  Truniger  in  Barcelona  and 
by  Mr.  Trumpy  in  the  Madrid  territory. 
Under  the  energetic  management  of  Mr. 
Dunkel  in  Portugal,  that  territory  is  also 
( Continued  on  page  11) 


SIDELIGHTS 

By  F.  D.  Lehn 

T  IKE  Mark  Twain  I  took  “a  tramp 
■*-'  abroad.”  Mr.  Eylar  may  think  he  is 
the  one  who  took  the  tramp;  but  I  am 
using  the  word  ‘tramp’  in  a  non-personal 
sense. 

Mr.  Eylar  has  set  forth  the  “bread 
and  butter”  aspects  of  our  trip.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  add  the  dessert.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  dessert  I  find  that  Europeans  are 
addicted  to  desserts  just  as  much  as 
Americans;  the  only  difference  being 
that  they  don’t  care  for  ice-cream,  iced- 
drinks  or  other  chilled  foods. 

Generally  speaking  I  enjoyed  every 
meal  in  Europe.  English  mutton  is  just 
as  savory  as  everyone  who  ever  ate  it 
claims  it  to  be  and  with  a  side  order  of 
“bubble  and  squeak,”  a  delectable  con¬ 
coction  of  vegetables,  compares  very  fa¬ 
vorably  with  any  other  known  combina¬ 
tion  of  gustatory  delights. 

In  Milan  I  ate  a  peach  that  was  as  big 
as  a  grapefruit  and  just  as  heavy,  s’help 
me.  In  Basel  I  was  particularly  taken 
by  Forellan  Blau  (blue  trout,  to  you) 
and  a  kind  of  coffee-cake  the  name  of 
which  caused  me  much  embarrassment 
when  I  ordered  it  in  my  own  inimitable 
German. 

The  fact  that  traffic  in  England  drives 
to  the  left  caused  a  few  anxious  moments 
in  crossing  streets  but  I  rejoiced  in  the 
taxi-cabs  that  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  turn  around  in  less  space  than 
the  average  Kiddie  Kar.  Incidentally, 
taxi-cabs  are  built  with  exceptionally 
high  bodies  to  accommodate  the  top 
hats.  Not  that  it  made  any  difference  to 
us  for  we  were  wearing  straw  hats.  And 
from  all  appearances  we  were  the  only 
two  people  in  London  so  adorned.  We 
soon  learned,  in  fact,  that  straw  hats  are 
unmistakable  signs  of  Americans  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  frequently  the  newsboys  ganged 
up  on  us  to  sell  us  American  newspapers. 

We  literally  flew  to  Paris.  The  boat 
train  makes  the  run  of  288  kilometers 
from  Calais  to  Paris  in  three  hours  and 
ten  minutes  which,  according  to  my  slide 
rule,  is  an  average  of  60  miles  per  hour! 

In  Paris  I  paid  for  our  first  dinner 
with  a  Five  Dollar  Federal  Reserve 
Bank-note  which  the  waiter,  after  much 
scrutinizing,  decided  was  a  Two  Dollar 
bill  because  there  was  a  figure  ‘2’  (in¬ 
dicating  the  Second  Federal  Reserve 
District)  in  a  circle  on  the  face  of  it. 

( Continued  on  page  7) 
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UEF  NEW 


W.  W.  Walker,  salesman,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  is  shown  demonstrat¬ 
ing  an  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  accounting  machine  at 
the  Philadelphia  Secretarial 
School. 


Shorthand 


School 


achine 


OOKKEEPING 


'T'HE  age-old  problem  of  how  to  teach 

groups  of  students  without  losing  the 
much-desired  individual  touch  given  by 
personal  instruction  has  been  solved  at 
the  Philadelphia  Secretarial  School. 

The  school,  which  teaches  shorthand, 
typewriting  and  the  use  of  bookkeeping 
machines  and  office  appliances,  has 
worked  out  a  method  whereby  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  progresses  most  rapidly  in 
his  studies  need  not  be  held  to  the  “av¬ 
erage”  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

There  are  several  features  of  the  in¬ 
struction  methods  which  allow  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  set  his  own  pace.  First,  two  or 
three  teachers  serve  each  student  group. 
Second,  the  individual  may  be  heard 
immediately  upon  conclusion  of  the  les¬ 
son  in  hand.  With  two  or  more  teachers 
present  there  is  no  waiting  to  be  “called 
on”  in  the  manner  usually  employed  in 
schoolrooms.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  set 
tasks  for  an  entire  group,  without  the 
retarding  influence  of  those  who  do  not 
grasp  their  subjects  as  quickly  as  others. 

In  the  instruction  itself,  the  method 
employed  is  to  start  the  student  on  sim¬ 
ple  but  intelligent  characters  which  are 
transcribed  at  once  by  typewriters.  In 
such  a  manner  much  of  the  time  lost  in 
learning  a  whole  routine  of  characters 
is  saved. 


With  the  progress  limited  only  by  the 
ability  to  learn,  the  average  length  of 
time  has  been  found  to  be  only  six  weeks 
until  the  student  is  able  to  pass  the 
standard  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  One  re¬ 
cent  student  passed  all  tests  after  only 
17  days. 

On  the  bookkeeping  and  office  equip¬ 
ment  machines  the  time  varies  according 
to  the  degree  of  proficiency  sought  but 
it  is  said  to  be  much  more  rapid  than 
that  required  in  the  usual  classroom 
system. 

Secretarial  schools  and  business  col¬ 
leges  offer  a  particularly  fertile  field  for 
the  alert  salesman  because  of  their  high¬ 
ly  competitive  position.  In  soliciting  this 
class  of  business  it  is  important  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  that 
students  in  selecting  a  business  school 
are  inclined  to  favor  the  one  which  offers 
the  widest  variety  of  courses  and  the 
most  modern  office  equipment. 

It  follows,  also,  that  the  school  which 
offers  the  best  type  of  instruction  is  in  a 
position  to  charge  the  highest  tuition 
fees  and  to  conduct  the  most  effective 
placement  bureau. 

F urthermore,  sales  to  business  schools 
afford  a  most  effective  entering  wedge 
in  soliciting  the  business  of  public 
schools. 


In  the  October  13th  issue  of  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Digest”  is  an  article  entitled,  “The 
Copeland  Experiment  in  Education.” 
Did  you  see  it?  If  not  dig  it  out  and 
read  it.  It  says  in  part: 

“What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
search  out  the  hidden  talents  in 
each  child,  help  him  to  develop  an 
ever  truer  set  of  values,  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  succeed.  Then,  he 
will  work  his  head  off  to  get  the 
tools  to  accomplish  his  desires.” 

Discuss  this  point  of  view  with  teach¬ 
ers  of  commercial  subjects.  Impress  on 
their  minds  that  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  products  are  the  “tools”  which 
the  student  needs  to  develop  his  latent 
possibilities  and  fit  him  for  a  happy  use¬ 
ful  life.  Sell  ideas.  The  machines  will 
sell  themselves. 

ONE  DAY'S  SALES 

N.  L.  Hackney  took  a  hefty  swat  at 
his  quota  one  day  recently  when  he 
turned  in  two  orders  totalling  25  ma¬ 
chines.  To  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Company  he  sold  15  Standard 
typewriters  and  to  the  Pilot  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  10  Noiseless  11"  Elites. 
Mr.  Hackney  is  a  salesman  at  the 
Greensboro  Sub-branch  office. 
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Here’s  the  new  business  home  of  our  Sales  Agent,  J.  \V. 
Warren,  at  Auburn,  Wash.  Pictured  above  are  J.  B. 
Reed,  secretary,  Nels  Polmeen,  serviceman  and  “Jim¬ 
mie”  Warren,  who  has  had  the  Sundstrand  agency  in 
Auburn  for  14  years  and  the  Underwood  agency  for 

two  years. 


crnteta  a 


The  press-room  in  the  Flemington,  N.  J.  Court  House 
where  reporters,  equipped  with  Underwood  typewrit¬ 
ers,  are  all  set  to  handle  news  arising  out  of  the  trial  of 
Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann  for  the  murder  of  the 
Lindbergh  baby.  International  l\eivs  Photo. 


irSltsjs  iftlarcella  lilatefun,  J&abal  IReserbe  IDibimon, 
bureau  of  J^abigation,  Jlabp  ^Department,  ®23asl> 
ington,  fajfjo  operates:  one  of  ©ncle  Yarn’s  most  unusual 
Unberfaoooiis.  tZCjje  macljine  is  equipped  butt)  tppe  like 
tfjts  boitl)  kufjtclj  slje  fills  in  anti  matches  tfje  printing  on 
commissions  for  reserbe  officers. 

:Pboto  bp  Unbertooob  anb  Unbertooob 


Miss  Nora  E.  Gillette,  blind  dicta¬ 
phone  operator,  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  for  seven  years. 
She  is  a  speedy  and  accurate  typist 
and  has  demonstrated  that  she  is  far 
above  the  average  in  these  two  im¬ 
portant  respects.  P.  &  A.  Photo. 


Eddie  Cantor  takes  time  between 
scenes  of  Kid  Millions,  his  new 
United  Artists  picture,  to  prepare  the 
script  for  his  weekly  broadcast.  Ed¬ 
die  is  a  confirmed  Underwood  user. 
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U  E  F  NEWS 


SIDELIGHTS 

( Continued  from  page  4) 

After  some  persuasion  he  called  the 
manager  who  assured  him  that  the  "5’ 
in  each  corner  represented  the  real  value 
of  the  bill.  The  next  day  I  converted 
part  of  my  funds  into  francs! 

Like  many  another  visitor  to  Paris,  I 
noticed  that  many  of  the  buildings  were 
more  roof  than  anything  else;  and  that 
the  roofs  were  studded  with  windows. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  windows  in 
walls  are  taxable  while  windows  in  roofs 
are  not.  Yes,  friends,  that  was  Paris, 
not  Glasgow. 

No  trip  to  Europe  would  be  complete 
without  at  least  one  mountain  climb  and 
so  Messrs.  Eylar,  Hofer,  Zaehner  and  I 
essayed  to  scale  the  lofty  Rigi  Kulhm. 
Incidentally,  both  Mr.  Hofer  and  Mr. 
Zaehner  are  experienced  mountain 
climbers  and  I  was  hard  put  to  hold  up 
my  end.  Even  as  my  Alpine  stock  was 
hard  put  to  hold  me  up.  I  might  add 
that  Mr.  Zaehner  adds  the  gift  of  yodel- 
ing  to  his  mountain-scaling  skill. 

Going  up  was  bad  enough  but  the 
descent  was  worse.  Far  worse!  By  the 
time  I  reached  the  hotel  I  could  scarcely 
stand  and  found  it  necessary  to  soak  my 
feet  before  I  could  get  my  socks  off.  Not 
so  Mr.  Eylar.  The  climb  of  Rigi  Kulhm 
bothered  his  feet  not  at  all.  He  chose 
to  go  up  via  the  vehicular  railway.  But 
— that  railroad  route  is  almost  perpen¬ 
dicular  at  times  and  Pm  not  sure  yet 
that  Mr.  Eylar’s  method  of  ascent  didn’t 
take  more  courage  than  ours. 

Space  doesn’t  permit  me  to  tell  all 
the  interesting  and  amusing  things  that 
befell  us  during  those  three  busy 
months;  but  following  are  some  of  the 
things  that  stand  out  in  my  recollections: 

The  tulip  fields  of  Holland  .  .  .  the 
Venetian  canals  of  Amsterdam  with  their 
gondolas  .  .  .  mail-boxes  attached  to  the 
rear  of  trolley-cars  in  Amsterdam  .  .  . 
the  glistening  white  “trams”  of  Lucerne 
decorated  with  baby  blue  .  .  .  the  view 
of  the  castles  along  the  Rhine  en  route 
from  Mainz  to  Coblenz;  the  ubiquitous 
manure  piles  outside  the  Swiss  farm¬ 
houses,  silent,  pungent  signs  of  wealth 
.  .  .  the  bars  and  restaurants  in  the  the¬ 
atres  of  Paris  which  give  one  the  feeling 
that  the  show  is  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  .  .  .  the  respectful  and  dignified 
custom  of  concluding  all  shows  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  playing  of  God  Save  the 
King  .  .  .  the  equally  praiseworthy  cus¬ 
tom  of  drinking  the  first  toast  at  a  dinner 
“to  his  Majesty,  the  King.”  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  thrill  of  lunching  at  the  Che¬ 
shire  Cheese  where  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Charles  Dickens  and  many  another 
celebrity  has  quaffed  ale  of  a  summer’s 
day  .  .  .  Hyde  Park  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  .  .  .  the  racetrack  at  Epsom  Downs 
.  .  .  the  pretty  bar-maids  in  the  English 


“pubs,”  which,  by  the  way,  close  at  11 
p.m.  .  .  .  the  courteous  and  prompt  han¬ 
dling  of  our  luggage  and  credentials  by 
the  Customs  officers  at  Southampton  .  .  . 
the  Irish  Mail  which  makes  the  run  from 
London  to  Holyhead  (264  miles)  in  five 
hours  and  forty  minutes  .  .  .  the  Duomo 
cathedral  in  Milan,  which  was  started  in 
1386,  which  covers  an  area  of  125,000 
square  feet,  has  a  capacity  of  40,000 
communicants  and  which  is  indescrib¬ 
ably  beautiful  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  railroad  station  in  Milan,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  .  .  . 
the  monument  in  Basel  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  human  skulls,  to  commemorate 
a  battle  in  1499;  (this  may  explain  why 
Switzerland,  the  world’s  oldest  republic, 
is  now  a  pacifist  country)  .  .  .  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  Berlin  .  .  .  the  free  entertain¬ 
ment  afforded  by  loud-speakers  hidden 
in  the  foliage  in  Berlin  parks  .  .  .  the 
leased  head-sets  on  trains  in  Poland  and 
the  popularity  of  Who’s  Afraid  of  the 
Big,  Bad  Wolf  on  Polish  broadcasts  .  .  . 
the  delightful  taste  of  the  mineral  water 
in  Moscow  .  .  .  the  Americanized  appear¬ 
ance  of  Dublin. 

A  stranger  in  foreign  lands  receives 
many  impressions.  New  things  assail 
all  his  senses.  It  is  difficult,  at  short  no¬ 
tice,  to  assort  this  variety  of  impressions 
but  when  time  permits  I  hope  to  do 
justice  to  my  extensive  and  intensive 
European  tour — extensive  with  respect 
to  the  territory  covered;  intensive  as  re¬ 
gards  the  crowded  hours  of  every  day. 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  as  my  trav¬ 
eling  companion  a  man  to  whom  all 
Europe  is  as  familiar  as  New  York  City. 
Without  Mr.  Eylar  my  trip  would  have 
been  much  less  interesting  and,  at  times, 
much  calmer. 

I  distinctly  remember  one  evening  in 
Brussels.  Mr.  Eylar  and  I  were  in  the 
almost  deserted  lounge  and  I,  being  a 
pianist  of  the  rank-amateur  class,  sat 
down  at  the  piano  and  played  a  few 
compositions. 

Later,  when  the  hotel  orchestra  start¬ 
ed  its  evening  concert  in  the  lounge,  I 
noticed  that  the  leader,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  boys,  were  looking  intently  in  my 
direction,  smiling  and  apparently  trying 
to  win  my  favor.  I  stole  a  furtive  glance 
at  my  cravat  (necktie,  to  you) .  My  God! 
Could  it  be - ?  Frankly,  I  was  uncom¬ 

fortable.  Most  of  the  guests  also  seemed 
to  be  glancing  at  me  from  time  to  time 
and  nodding  approvingly. 

Not  until  we  retired  did  I  learn  the 
disturbing  truth.  Mr.  Eylar,  during  my 
solo  concert,  had  told  the  maitre  d’hotel 
that  I  was  the  pianist  of  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  touring  Europe  in 
search  of  musical  talent!  Was  I  relieved 
to  learn  that  we  were  leaving  Brussels 
bright  and  early  the  next  morning? 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  tramp  abroad. 


MOURNED 


Addison  J.  Campbell 


((  Exhibit  Expert  Stricken  at  National 
Business  Show. 

rP  HE  enthusiasm  of  National  Business 

Show  week  was  dampened  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  October  17th,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Addison  J.  Campbell  who  died 
in  the  Port  Authority  Building  infirmary 
two  hours  after  he  was  stricken  with 
acute  indigestion.  He  was  fifty-two  years 
old. 

Mr.  Campbell  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company  in 
1909.  He  had  charge  of  the  designing, 
erection  and  staging  of  industrial  ex¬ 
hibits  for  the  company  at  business  shows 
and  in  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country. 

His  best  known  production  was  the 
“illusion  show”  which  was  exhibited  on 
the  Atlantic  City  boardwalk  for  many 
years  and  which  became  the  center  of 
interest  of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Century  of  Pro¬ 
gress  Exposition. 

This  show,  entitled  “Progress”  was 
again  the  magnet  at  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Show  and  drew  capacity  audiences 
at  every  showing. 

Despite  the  tragedy  of  “Ad’s”  death, 
the  show  went  on  just  as  he,  a  child  of 
the  theatre,  would  have  wished.  His  last 
work  for  the  UEF  family  will  long  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  extraordinary  abil¬ 
ities;  but  long  after  it  passes  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things,  the  memory 
of  “Ad”  Campbell,  the  man,  the  fellow- 
worker,  the  good  friend,  will  live  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  knew  him. 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  entire 
UEF  family  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell,  her  sons  and  daughters. 
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The  UEF  exhibit  looking  west. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  ac¬ 
counting  machine  display,  in 
the  middle  ground  the  adding 
machine  section  and  in  the 
background  the  typewriter 
section  and  demonstration 
platform. 


Camera 


Try  this  on  yo 
wood!  Remo 
and  Albert  Tai 
demonstration 
dination,  cc 
and  how  to  1 
mind  (and  yoi 
on  busiri 


The  smiling  colored  boy 
points  the  way  to  the 
Supply  Department 
counter  where  a  com¬ 
plete  exhibit  of  ribbons, 
carbon  papers  and  other 
office  supplies  were  at¬ 
tractively  displayed. 


Naii 

Busines 


A  transverse  view  of  the  section  devoted  to  Sund- 
strand  Adding-Figuring  machines  where  Albert 
Tangora,  sometimes  blindfolded  and  sometimes 
with  one  arm  tied  behind  his  back,  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  “3-point  control.” 


Huge  crowds  were  attracted  to  our  exhibit  when  Miss  Frances  R  i 
secretary  to  Gen.  Hugh  (NRA)  Johnson,  took  a  lesson  in  speed  a  I 
World’s  Champion  Speed  Typist,  George  Hossfield.  Rarney  Stapt : 

is  telling  the  crowd  wliat’s  happening. 


Jnder- 
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These  typewriters  took  a  terrible  beating.  Every  visitor 
who  knew  bow  to  use  a  shift  key  (and  many  who  did  not) 
tried  out  these  machines  in  an  effort  to  measure  up  to 
championship  speed. 


onal 

s  Show 


ason,  former 
rhythm  from 
it  the  “mike” 


The  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chine  section  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit.  Here  capable 
demonstrators  showed 
thousands  of  visitors 
the  many  applications 
of  these  machines  in 
modern  accounting 
practice. 


TA7  HEN  the  31st  annual  National  Business  Show  opened  its  doors 

* *  *  to  the  public  at  one  o’clock  on  October  fifteenth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Business  Man  and  Miss  Business  Girl  thronged  into  Commerce  Hall 
in  the  New  York  Port  Authority  Building  at  Eighth  Avenue  and 
Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  to  view  the  exhibits  of  virtually 
every  American  manufacturer  of  office  equipment. 

Like  most  “first  nighters”  the  audience  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
weeks  of  planning,  feverish  activity  and  unceasing  work  that  went 
on  before  the  Show  was  ready  for  them  to  see. 

The  word  “show”  is  used  advisedly  because  it  was  a  show  in  every 
respect.  Bright  lights,  action,  music,  drama,  beautiful  girls,  comedy, 
attractive  scenery  and — in  the  case  of  the  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
exhibit — mystery. 

Again,  as  at  the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  exposition,  Under¬ 
wood’s  Progress  Show  attracted  thousands  who  stood  amazed  while 
office  scenes  of  1834,  1874  and  1934  came  to  life  before  their  very 
eyes.  It  is  estimated  that  8,000  people  watched  our  Progress  Show 
every  day. 

Once  again  hundreds  gathered  around  the  raised  platform  every 
time  a  speed  demonstration  was  announced.  George  Hossfield, 

Continued  on  page  ten 

Exhibit  photos  by  Robert  Yarnall  Ritchie 


RUNNERS-UP 

T  N  race-track  parlance  the  men  pic- 
tured  here  would  be  considered  “also- 
rans.”  But  because  each  of  these  Branch 
Managers  exceeded  his  quota  in  the  re¬ 
cently  completed  Branch  Managers’ 
Contest,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  re¬ 
fer  to  them  as  “runners-up.” 

Their  final  scores  for  the  three  months 
were  as  follows:  R.  B.  Vance,  101.3%; 
W.  H.  Blaney,  100.4%;  H.  H.  Taylor, 
100.3%. 

These  three  fast-steppers  constitute  a 
triple-threat  to  the  field  of  contenders  in 
the  Reward  of  Merit  Steeplechase  which 
on  October  first  started  down  the  track 
toward  the  first  hurdle. 


THE  BUSINESS  SHOW 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

Barney  Stapert,  Remo  Poulsen  and 
Grace  Phelan  —  champions  all  —  gave 
demonstrations  of  speed  and  writing 
rhythm  while  Albert  Tangora,  some¬ 
times  blindfolded,  proved  convincingly 
the  superior  speed  of  the  Sundstrand 
“three  -  point  -  control”  adding  -  figuring 
machine. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above, 
the  following  had  an  important  part  in 
making  the  show  a  success:  F.  A.  Greis, 
assisted  by  A1  Beecher,  Pete  Warren 
and  most  of  the  New  York  sales  force  in 
the  accounting  and  adding  machines 
section ;  George  Crouch  and  George 
Meinecke  and  the  typewriter  sales  force 
in  that  division;  and  Fred  Smith  aided 
by  salesmen  in  the  Supply  division.  The 
Progress  Show  was  operated  by  Robert 
Campbell  and  Edward  Smith  who  gained 
experience  in  this  work  at  the  Chicago 
exposition.  The  entire  show,  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  was  created  and  staged  by 
those  veteran  producers  Art  Tongue  and 
Ad  Campbell.  The  latter’s  sudden  death 
on  the  third  day  of  the  show  is  reported 
in  full  on  another  page. 

This  year’s  Business  Show  occupied 
at  least  twice  the  floor  space  of  last 
year’s  and  the  UEF  exhibit  covered 
more  than  5,000  square  feet.  The  type¬ 
writers,  adding  machines  and  account¬ 
ing  machines  were  grouped  in  units. 
The  Supply  department  had  a  long 
“counter-type”  display  extending  the 
entire  width  of  the  exhibit  space. 

The  new  Champion  keyboard,  the  new 
Portable  and  the  “three-point  control” 
Sundstrand  were  on  display  and  were 
tried  out  by  thousands  of  show  visitors 
every  day.  Most  of  the  spectators  were 
satisfied  to  type  out  “Now  is  the  time 
for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  party”- — with  many  variations; 
while  others  modestly  typed  their  names 
and  addresses.  Still  others  picked  out 
endearing  messages  hoping  that  some 


FOURTH  PLACE 

R.  B.  Vance 


FIFTH 

fV.  H.  Blaney 


SIXTH 

H.  H.  Taylor 


handsome  guy  would  use  the  machine 
and  see  what  they  had  written. 

“Robbie"  Takes  a  Lesson 

On  Wednesday  night,  Miss  Frances 
M.  Robinson,  former  secretary  to  Gen. 
Hugh  S.  Johnson,  visited  the  UEF  ex¬ 
hibit  to  watch  George  Hossfield,  world’s 
champion  typist,  click  off  131  words 
in  one  minute. 

It’s  too  bad  that  every  UEF  salesman 
and  saleswoman  could  not  have  been 
present  at  the  Business  Show.  There 
was  a  pervading  air  of  “better  times,” 
“pick-up,”  “getting  back  to  the  good 
old  days.” 

To  those  who  were  not  present  we 
can  only  suggest  a  close  reading  of  the 
facts  and  opinions  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  appended  hereto.  Get  clear  in 
your  mind  a  vision  of  the  industry 
with  which  you  are  associated.  Re¬ 
member  that  you  represent  a  company 
which  has  held  a  leading  position  in 
that  industry  for  many  decades.  Check 
over  in  your  mind  the  line  of  machines 
which  you  are  in  a  position  to  sell. 
Isn’t  it  a  “complete”  line?  Isn’t  there 
a  typewriter,  an  adding-figuring  ma¬ 
chine,  an  accounting  machine  to  fit  ev¬ 
ery  problem  you  encounter? 

If  you  happen  to  sell  only  adding 
and  accounting  machines  don’t  let  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  views  on  the  type¬ 
writer  business  make  you  wish  you 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  typewriter  is  the 
keystone  of  modern  business.  As  the 
demand  for  typewriters  increases,  the 
demand  for  every  other  item  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  erasers  to  accounting  ma¬ 
chines  must  keep  pace. 

Am  I  wound  up?  Well,  you’d  be  too 
if  you’d  walked  around  Commerce  Hall 
and  looked  and  listened.  Thousands, 
yes,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  look¬ 
ing,  testing,  listening,  wishing,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  raving!  How  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  that  enthusiasm  will  be  translated 
into  purchasing? 

Listen  to  the  comment  as  George 
Hossfield  runs  a  typewriter  faster  than 
most  people  can  run  a  sewing  machine. 
Then  trail  along  behind  them  as  they 
stop  at  a  competitor’s  booth  to  watch 
another  speed  test.  The  announcer 
proclaims  “one  hundred  and  nine  words 
per  minute.”  You  see  the  spectators 
exchange  glances.  You  hear  whispers, 
“Didn’t  the  man  at  the  Underwood  do 
131?”  “Let’s  go  back  and  watch  again, 
just  to  be  sure.” 

Are  they  convinced?  Are  they 
“sold”?  Are  they  waiting  for  someone 
to  ask  them  to  buy?  That’s  all  they’re 
waiting  for.  What  are  you  waiting  for? 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Show  the 
W all  Street  Journal  hailed  the  future  of 
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the  typewriter  industry  under  a  front 
page  heading  which  read: 

BIG  TYPEWRITER 

DEMAND  LIKELY 

The  article  said,  in  part:  “The  type¬ 
writer  industry  is  in  the  best  condition 
probably  of  any  major  world  industry. 

“Most  machines  being  turned  in  on 
exchanges  at  present  are  six  to  seven 
years  old,  compared  with  the  normal 
age  of  three  years  when  turned  in  by 
most  large  users.  On  top  of  this,  the 
typewriters  turned  in  are  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion;  close  to  half  are  in  such  bad  con¬ 
dition  that  it  will  not  pay  to  rebuild 
them.  In  fact,  from  25  to  50%  of  the 
machines  traded  in  are  now  broken  up 
and  sold  as  scrap  metal. 

Shortage  of  Second-Hand 
Machines 

“A  real  shortage  of  second-hand  type¬ 
writers  has  developed  compared  with 
an  over-supply  following  the  war,  as 
large  numbers  of  army  and  depart¬ 
mental  machines  were  returned  to  in¬ 
dustry  after  their  sale  to  rebuilders. 
Most  of  these  rebuilt  typewriters  at  the 
end  of  the  war  were  shipped  abroad  to 
be  sold  there. 

“Because  of  this  large  potential  de¬ 
mand,  makers  of  typewriters  during  the 
last  month  or  so  have  operated  their 
plants  at  about  as  high  capacity  as  they 
can  under  NR  A,  and  the  three  major 
makers  in  this  country  are  at  present 
markedly  behind  on  their  deliveries.” 


HIGHLIGHTS 

( Continued,  from  page  4) 
becoming  more  productive. 

In  Switzerland  the  old-established  rep¬ 
resentative,  Mr.  Muggli,  continues  to  do 
a  splendid  business  in  Underwood  Stand¬ 
ard  typewriters.  The  accounting  and 
adding  machine  business  in  Switzerland, 
under  Karl  Endrich  is  developing  and 
should  show  material  improvement  this 
year  over  last  year. 

From  Basel  we  journeyed  southward 
to  Milan,  Italy,  where  we  visited  Dr.  G. 
G.  Roseo  who  heads  the  Underwood  Ital- 
iana  which  operates  branches  and  sales 
agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy.  Business  in  the  Italian  territory 
is  improving  steadily  despite  the  difficult 
economic  conditions  which  exist  there. 

Back  in  Basel,  we  had  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  meeting  with  our  representative  from 
Palestine.  That  country  is  unique  in  the 
present  European  situation,  in  that  un¬ 
employment  is  virtually  non-existant  and 
the  country,  although  small,  is  develop¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  conditions  are  very  good. 
In  fact  there  appears  to  be  a  real  boom 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


PORTLAND 

j[  Meier  &  Frank’s  Miss  Binkley  Aids 
Underwood  Sales. 

■pVERY  city  has  its  outstanding  de- 
■*“ 1 1  partment  store  where  families  have 
traded  for  generations.  In  Portland, 
Oregon  that  store  is  Meier  &  Frank’s. 
On  leaving  their  homes  for  a  shopping 
tour  Portland  housewives  say,  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  down  to  Meier  &  Frank’s.”  Not 
simply,  “I’m  going  to  town.” 

And  just  as  Portland  has  its  Meier  & 
Frank’s  so  the  store  has  its  Miss  Marion 
Binkley.  Almost  no  one  in  Portland 
thinks  of  buying  a  portable  typewriter 
until  he  has  seen  Miss  Binkley.  And,  if 
figures  prove  anything,  Miss  Binkley  has 
a  way  of  selling  portables.  More  than 
that,  she  has  a  way  of  selling  Under¬ 
wood  portables. 

Those  of  you  who  are  on  the  firing 
line  know  that  portables  do  not  sell 
themselves.  You  know  that  sales  volume 
is  based  on  an  intelligent  and  special¬ 
ized  merchandising  program. 

Working  together,  Salesman  Torson 
of  the  Portland  office,  Manager  Mady 
of  Meier  &  Frank’s  Stationery  and  Drug 
Department  and  Miss  Binkley,  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  typewriter  section,  have 
developed  a  highly  effective  merchan¬ 
dising  hook-up  which,  last  year,  enabled 
Miss  Binkley  to  make  121  Meier  &  Frank 
customers  happy  owners  of  Underwoods. 
According  to  present  indications  Miss 
Binkley  will  hang  up  a  new  record  for 
1934. 

Like  any  enterprising  store,  Meier  & 
Frank’s  Stationery  Department  is  stock¬ 
ed  with  all  the  popular  makes  of  type¬ 
writers. 

It  is  particularly  significant,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Miss  Binkley’s  sales  of  Un¬ 
derwood  Portables  exceed  her  sales  of 
all  other  makes  combined.  This  fact  is 
a  tribute  to  Salesman  Torson,  to  Miss 
Binkley  and  above  all  to  the  superior 
value  of  the  machine  itself. 

Every  salesman  who  contacts  depart¬ 
ment  stores  can  take  a  leaf  from  Mr. 
Torson’s  book.  Put  yourself  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  department  manager  or  buy¬ 
er.  It’s  up  to  him  to  stock  merchandise 
that  will  MOVE.  Pass  on  to  the  buyer 
the  merchandising  and  sales  promotion 
ideas  and  materials  which  come  to  you. 
Contact  the  Miss  Binkleys  who  meet  the 
store’s  customers.  Tell  them  the  Under¬ 
wood  story  and  keep  on  telling  them; 
give  them  the  benefit  of  your  experience 
in  demonstrating  the  machines ;  per¬ 
suade  them  to  make  wider  use  of  descrip¬ 
tive  literature;  encourage  them  to  look 
to  you  for  help.  In  that  way  you  will 
find  that  the  Underwoods  will  move.  The 
store’s  buyer  will  be  happy  and  you  will 
be  cashing  bigger  commission  checks. 


SHE  SELLS 


Miss  Marion  Binkley 


THESE 


HERE 


Meier  &  Frank’s,  Portland,  Ore. 
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In  Boston,  the  home  of  culture  and 
cod,  where  the  Cabots  speak  only  to 
Lowells  and  the  Lowells  speak  only  to 
God,  Harry  T.  McBrien  spoke  to  Miss 
Grace  Walsh  about  a  matter  that  had 
been  bothering  him  since  one  moonlight 
night  on  Cape  Cod  when  he  discovered 
that  she  was  the  one  and  only.  She  must 
have  said  “yes”  because  last  month  they 
both  said  “I  do”  to  a  preacher  in  Cleve¬ 
land  where,  about  ten  years  ago,  Mr. 
McBrien  was  district  manager  for  the 
Underwood  Bookkeeping  Division. 

Now  Bostonians  and  Clevelanders  are 
saying  “Congratulations.”  Mr.  McBrien 
is  Boston  branch  manager,  accounting 
and  adding  machine  division. 

• 

To  the  happy  tintinnabulation  of 
wedding  bells  and  with  the  best  wishes 
of  a  host  of  friends  ringing  in  their  ears, 
Everett  F.  Smith,  Seattle  serviceman  and 
Miss  Solveig  Christiansen  stepped  off 
the  end  of  the  dock  into  the  well-known 
Sea  of  Matrimony. 

• 

There  being  no  closed  season  for  Dan 
Cupid,  he  recently  took  an  effective  shot 
at  Chuck  Hazlett,  cashier  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office,  and  Miss  Martha  Elizabeth 
McCleary.  The  ceremony  was  solemn¬ 
ized  at  St.  Luke’s  Lutheran  Church,  N.S. 
in  Pittsburgh  with  the  office  and  sales 
force  present  en  masse  to  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  rice  and  old  shoe  throwing.  The 
office  gift  to  the  bride  and  groom  was  a 
beautiful  chest  of  silver. 

• 

Another  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of 
the  benedicts  is  Fred  G.  Schuelke,  as¬ 
sistant  Chicago  branch  manager,  type¬ 
writer  division,  who  was  married  recent¬ 
ly  to  Miss  Amy  Benson. 


Fred  G.  Schuelke 


Mr.  Schuelke  joined  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company  in  December,  1912 
and  because  of  his  long  association  with 
the  Chicago  office  he  is  well-known  by 
most  members  of  the  UEF  family  in  the 
Chicago  district.  Needless  to  add,  Mr. 
Schuelke  has  been  busy  acknowledging 
the  best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  and 
business  acquaintances. 

• 

Jack  Holloway,  typewriter  sales¬ 
man,  Hollywood  sub-branch  was  mar¬ 
ried  last  month.  Our  Los  Angeles  cor¬ 
respondent  did  not  include  the  bride’s 
name.  But  we  suppose  it  is  Mrs.  Jack 
Holloway. 

APPOINTMENTS 

TRANSFERS 


On  October  13th  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  Wright  announced  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Adding  Machine 
Division  and  the  New  York  Accounting 
Machine  Division  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Greis. 

O 

G.  F.  Fervor  of  the  Youngstown 
branch  has  been  transferred  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  machine  division  and  R.  W. 
Mowry  is  now  in  the  adding  machine 
division. 

• 

C.  F.  Sullivan  steps  up  the  ladder 
from  city  salesman,  Omaha  to  Sub- 
Branch  Manager,  Sioux  Falls.  His  place 
at  the  Omaha  office  is  being  taken  by  D. 
E.  Brastow  a  new  member  of  the  UEF 
family. 

J.  A.  Smith,  sub-branch  manager,  El¬ 
mira,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Publicity  and  Promotion  Committee 
of  the  Elmira  Association  of  Commerce. 

• 

F.  L.  Patty  who  formerly  traveled 
parts  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  is 
now  located  at  the  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
Sub-Branch  as  city  salesman. 

• 

R.  M.  Stamps  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Richmond  branch  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  accounting  machine  divi¬ 
sion.  F.  P.  Meadows  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Richmond  from  the  sub-branch 
at  Raleigh  to  take  Mr.  Stamps’  place. 

• 

Walter  Torfs  is  back  in  the  account¬ 
ing  machine  division.  Walter  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  UEF  organization. 
This  time  he’s  back  to  stay,  he  says. 

To  our  repair  department  we  welcome 
R.  F.  Mummert.  He  hails  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia  and 
points  north  and  south.  He  believes  in 
“seeing  America  first”  via  the  Under¬ 
wood  Elliott  Fisher  repair  departments. 

— L.  E.  Decker,  Scranton. 


K.  C.  Kline,  formerly  of  the  Long 
Beach,  sub-branch  has  been  transferred 
to  a  territory  in  Los  Angeles. 

• 

J.  A.  Kelly,  accounting  machine  ser¬ 
viceman,  formerly  of  the  San  Francisco 
branch  office,  is  now  located  at  the  Los 
Angeles  office. 

NEW  FACES 


H.  T.  Fuller,  V.  E.  Fourcher  and 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Lawton  have  been  added 
to  the  sales  force  of  the  Atlanta  Branch 
office.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Fourcher  are 
travelling  country  territories  out  of  Au¬ 
gusta  selling  typewriters  and  adding 
machines.  Miss  Lawton  is  located  at 
Aiken,  S.  C.  handling  typewriters  and 
adding  machines. 

O 

K.  U.  Brown,  formerly  connected 
with  the  local  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
per,  has  joined  the  UEF  family  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio  as  a  salesman  in  the 
adding  machine  division. 

O 

Walter  Stahl  has  joined  the 
Rockford  Branch  office  as  a  typewriter 
salesman. 

C.  H.  Olmstead  has  been  added  to 
the  Los  Angeles  typewriter  sales  force 
in  charge  of  the  Long  Beach  sub¬ 
branch.  Mr.  Olmstead  formerly  sold 
Underwood  typewriters  in  Iowa  and 
celebrated  his  return  to  the  industry  by 
making  over  100%  of  his  machine  quo¬ 
ta  the  first  month  he  was  on  the  job. 

• 

San  Francisco  has  added  F.  E.  Ding- 
ley  and  John  W.  Carrell  to  the  adding 
machine  division  and  Paul  Secor  and 
Thomas  Spencer  to  the  accounting  ma¬ 
chine  division.  Isabelle  Burns  has  been 
added  to  the  Cashier’s  department. 


Our  Cover 

What  with  the  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Show  in  full-swing,  with  five 
new  qualifiers  for  the  ALL-STAR 
CLUB,  with  six  Branch  Managers 
busting  quotas  in  their  contest 
and  with  the  whole  field  in  full 
cry  chasing  checks  offered  by 
President  Wagoner,  it  seems  to  us 
that  we’re  in  for  a  flock  of  busy 
days. 

We  expressed  this  thought  to 
Janies  Hobbins,  UEF  NEWS  artist, 
and  presto!  he  appeared  on  the 
scene  with  a  cover  that  fairly 
teems  with  activity. 

From  this  you  can  see  that 
everyone  is  doing  everything  to 
make  the  fourth  quarter  of  1934 
a  record-breaker. 

You’re  “in  the  picture,”  aren’t 
you? 
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ONCE  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  two- 
idea  tent-maker  of  Tarsus  who  fell 
down  miserably  on  the  job  of  raising 
tents,  but  who  made  empires  tremble 
every  time  he  raised  his  voice. 

He  set  out  one  day  along  the  Damas¬ 
cus  Road,  brooding  over  idea  number 
one.  It  WASN’T  a  very  pleasant  sort  of 
idea.  It  had  to  do  with  the  lopping-off 
of  a  lot  of  heads  that  had  been  doing  too 
much  advanced  thinking  to  suit  the  long- 
bearded  dogmatists  of  the  day. 

But,  at  the  half-way  mark  along  the 
road,  the  tent-maker  came  face  to  face 
with  Idea  Number  Two.  It  struck  with 
the  force  of  a  bomb-shell.  It  staggered 
him — shocked  him — sent  him  into  the 
desert  to  ponder — eventually  sent  him 
a-wandering  over  the  land  to  sell  it  to 
the  wide  world. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  become  obsessed 
with  a  new  and  shining  idea  in  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  when  folks  are  likely  to 
front-page  you  in  the  daily  press  as  a 
go-getter.  But  in  the  First  Century,  the 
chances  were  good  that  you’d  never  even 
get  going. 

They  had  a  way,  in  those  days,  of 
throwing  idea-peddlers  into  the  arena 
and  issuing  free  tickets  to  a  kindly  pop¬ 
ulace  to  be  in  at  the  roaring  finish. 

Yet  the  tent-maker  decided  to  carry 
on.  And,  eventually,  the  walls  of  every 
city  of  the  Roman  Empire,  save  one, 
echoed  the  silvery  logic  of  his  tongue. 

Everywhere,  men  first  mocked,  then 
bowed  to  his  tale.  Everyone  was  his  pros¬ 
pect.  The  gaoler  who  led  him  away  to 
punishment  in  a  dungeon  cell  came  away 
SOLD.  Even  Agrippa,  personification 
of  Roman  arrogance  and  power  FEAR¬ 
ING  he  would  be  SOLD,  shouted  hys¬ 
terically,  “Almost  thou  persuadest  ME!” 

For  the  tent-maker,  mark  you,  was 
forebear  of  an  art  that,  in  the  First  Cen¬ 


A  new  slant  on  an  old  story 
By  W.  E.  Johnson 

Vice  President,  Marschalk  &  Pratt,  Inc. 

tury,  still  awaited  a  name.  Today  we 
call  it  Salesmanship. 

And  so  he  came  to  Rome,  the  city.  If 
you  and  I  had  been  lounging  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capena  Gate  on  that 
spring  day  of  the  year  Fifty-nine,  we’d 
have  seen  him. 

Gaunt  as  a  cactus-fed  steer.  Covered 
with  the  dust  of  hundreds  of  desert 
leagues.  Slashed  and  scarred  by  the 
saber-teeth  of  the  desert  thorn-bush. 

No  fanfare  of  trumpets  heralded  his 
approach.  No  broadswords  flashed  in 
salute.  Though  they  did  flash. 

For  this  man  who  came  to  sell  Rome 
the  idea  that  Rome  was  wrong  and  that 
he  was  right  entered  Rome  to  the  rhyth¬ 
mic  clanking  of  wrist-chains — a  prisoner 
and  half  blind! 

Listen  you  salesmen  of  the  Twentieth 
Century — listen  and  imagine! 

Imagine  entering  your  territory  to  sell 
a  big  idea  or  a  big  bill  of  goods  CHAIN¬ 
ED  to  the  arm  of  the  local  constable. 
Imagine  selling  by  day  and  sleeping  by 
night  with  this  figure  of  law  and  order 
never  further  away  than  the  links  of 
your  chains  would  permit.  Imagine  the 
maddening  jangling  that  accompanied 
every  move.  Imagine  the  sinister,  horri¬ 
ble  nearness  of  the  thing  that  stood  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  goal.  Chained  to  the 
law  while  you  worked!  Chained  to  the 
law  while  you  slept!  Imagine! 

Yet  that  is  what  the  tent-maker  did. 
His  old  eyes  admitted  little  light  now. 
His  manacled  wrist  was  sore  and  bleed¬ 
ing.  His  seventy  years  weighed  heavily 
on  his  thin  shoulders.  But  day  after  day 
he  talked — even  in  the  shadow  of  the 
very  idols  he  had  come  to  overthrow. 


To  the  Greek  he  talked  as  a  Greek. 
To  the  Jew  he  spoke  as  a  Jew.  The  poets 
who  twanged  their  lyres  to  ridicule  him, 
heard  their  own  verses  twisted  into  dy¬ 
namic  arguments  in  his  favor.  The  court 
jester  who  mocked  him,  found  that  his 
jibes  were  but  boomerangs. 

Men  who  came  to  scoff  at  this  weird 
tent-maker  from  out  of  the  desert,  stayed 
to  respect  him — to  listen  to  the  unassail¬ 
able  logic  of  his  tongue,  to  gaze  spell¬ 
bound,  into  eyes  that  had  forgotten  how 
to  see,  yet  remembered  how  to  gleam. 

Can  you  see  him  standing  there  sell¬ 
ing  the  TRUTH  that  he  found  that  day 
along  the  Damascus  Road?  Can  you 
hear  the  jangling  of  his  chains  as  he 
drives  the  TRUTH  home?  Can  you  see 
the  sneer  on  the  lips  of  the  legionnaire? 

Then  listen,  and  take  inspiration  from 
his  manner  of  selling. 

He  argues  not,  lest  men  feel  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  disagree  with  him  in  defense  of 
their  intelligence. 

He  disputes  not  lest  men,  in  conced¬ 
ing  his  point,  deny  him  their  good  will. 

He  presents  NO  thought  as  his  own 
lest  men  discount  the  things  he  says  in 
its  defense. 

Thus,  with  Roman  iron  biting  into  his 
wrists  the  tent-maker  carried  his  Idea 
to  Rome.  Thus  with  the  stigma  of  the 
State  upon  his  arm  he  SOLD,  SOLD, 
SOLD  until  even  Rome  forgot  its  orgies 
and  listened — until  even  Nero  looked  up 
from  his  gaming-board  and  shuddered. 

Yet,  there  are  those  today,  who  say  he 
merely  PREACHED  Christianity  to 
Rome.  We  find  a  greater  source  of  rev¬ 
erence  in  the  thought  that  he  SOLD  it — 
sold  it  so  well  that  his  selling  echoes 
down  through  the  centuries  and,  year  by 
year,  brings  new  millions  to  bow  before 
the  IDEA  of  the  old  tent-maker  of  Tar¬ 
sus — St.  Paul! 


Speed  Demonstrations 
Bring  Sales 

The  Providence  branch  realizes  and 
appreciates  how  fortunate  it  was  during 
the  month  of  October  in  having  the 
services  of  both  George  Hossfield  and 
Barney  Stapert  in  School  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Hossfield  was  in  Providence  Oc¬ 
tober  4th,  5th  and  6th  and  made  six  im¬ 
portant  High  School  and  College  dem¬ 
onstrations  as  well  as  spending  a  day 
and  a  half  in  London’s  Department 
Store  in  Attleboro,  Mass.  His  excellent 


work  at  the  department  store  resulted 
in  an  order  for  seven  Portables  since 
his  departure. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

MORE  STARS 

Sales  statistics  for  the  period  ending 
September  30th,  indicate  that  F.  M. 
Clothier,  Harrisburg;  E.  L.  Hollahan, 
Pittsburgh;  E.  A.  Heberg,  Chicago;  E. 
C.  Atkerson,  Birmingham;  and  A.  G. 
Landrus,  Washington  (AA)  are  now 
qualified  for  All-Star  Club  Membership. 
This  brings  the  membership  for  the  year 
up  to  fourteen. 

★  *★★★★★ 


Barney  Stapert  visited  this  Branch 
October  11th,  12th  and  13th.  Before 
having  a  chance  to  get  a  shave  on  his 
arrival  he  was  asked  to  make  a  demon¬ 
stration  at  8:00  A.M.  in  the  Warren 
High  School  fifteen  miles  out  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and,  with  his  usual  gracious 
manner,  consented.  The  balance  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  Shepard  Store, 
one  of  the  leading  department  stores  of 
Providence.  His  untiring  efforts  result¬ 
ed  in  the  sale  of  five  Portables  during 
his  demonstration.  We  are  confident 
that  the  excellent  work  done  during  his 
stay  will  result  in  many  additional 
sales. — R.  L.  Murphy,  Providence. 
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A  view  of  one  section  of  the  IBA  (Office  Equipment  Exposition)  in  Berlin 
which  Messrs.  Eylar  and  Lelin  attended  while  in  Europe. 


( Continued  from  page  11) 
in  Palestine  and  we  expect  good  business 
from  there  during  the  coming  year. 

Holland 

Our  next  stop  was  Amsterdam  where 
we  found  Mr.  James  Plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Office  Supply  Company,  prosperous 
as  usual.  He  is  an  old-timer  and  has  es¬ 
tablished  Underwood  so  firmly  in  the 
Netherlands  that  we  continue  to  get  our 
share  of  the  business  regardless  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

At  the  Hague  we  visited  the  Elliott 
Fisher  dealer,  Mr.  Ruys.  His  good  old- 
established  company  is  taking  on  new 
energy  and  prospects  for  the  coming 
year  in  accounting  machine  business  are 
much  brighter. 

Belgium 

In  Belgium  we  conferred  with  Mr. 
Desoer,  the  long-established  dealer  who 
is  continuing  to  hold  his  share  of  the 
Belgian  business  for  Underwood.  Mr. 
Van  Schaardenburgh,  able  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  accounting  machine  business 
in  Belgium,  was  our  next  host.  We  have 
received  recently  some  splendid  orders 
in  the  Belgian  territory  in  both  the  ac¬ 
counting  machine  and  typewriter  divi¬ 
sions  and  while  general  economic  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  the  best,  the  two  Belgian 
selling  organizations  are  strong  enough 
to  offset  any  adverse  conditions. 

After  a  brief  breathing  spell  in  Switz¬ 
erland  we  pushed  on  to  Berlin  and  there 
attended  the  Office  Equipment  Exposi¬ 
tion  (I.B.A.)  which  we  found  to  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  the  National 
Business  Show  in  New  York.  The  UEF 
exhibit  there  was  magnificent  and  was 
the  Mecca  of  many  of  our  dealers  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Northern  European  countries. 

Germany,  from  the  American  export¬ 
er's  point  of  view,  is  probably  the  most 


difficult  market  in  Europe  for  the  reason 
that  restrictions  imposed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  to  imports  of  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties  and  exports  of  foreign  currencies 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  do  business 
in  that  country. 

Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
Countries 

Germany  wants  to  export  but  does  not 
want  to  import.  In  fact,  they  practically 
prohibit  importing  through  their  tariff 
and  foreign  exchange  restrictions. 

While  in  Berlin  we  had  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Gibian  of  Prague,  who  is  our  suc¬ 
cessful  accounting  machine  representa¬ 
tive  in  Czechoslovakia. 

We  also  had  pleasant  visits,  in  Berlin, 
with  Mr.  Hadar  Schmidt  our  typewriter 
and  Sundstrand  machine  representative 
in  Sweden  and  Mr.  Benj  Henning  who 
markets  Elliott  Fisher  machines  in  that 
country.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  do¬ 
ing  splendid  business  in  a  country  that 
is  practically  “depression-proof.” 

Still  another  visitor  in  Berlin  was  Mr. 
Dag  Bentzen  who  is  continuing  his  splen¬ 
did  work  for  all  UEF  products  in  Nor¬ 
way. 

Our  Berlin  trip  enabled  me  to  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  Lehn  to  ]\^r.  Eugene  Petersen, 
our  accounting  machine  representative 
in  Denmark  and  for  both  of  us  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hein¬ 
rich  Roepstorff,  our  new  typewriter  deal¬ 
er  in  the  Danish  territory.  Mr.  Roep¬ 
storff  Sr.  was  the  Underwood  dealer  in 
Denmark  for  many,  many  years  and  is 
now  succeeded  by  his  son  who  has  been 
carefully  trained  in  the  sale  and  service 
of  Underwood  typewriters.  We  are  ex¬ 
pecting  great  things  of  young  Mr.  Roep¬ 
storff  during  the  coming  year  and  if  he 
is  the  “chip  off  the  old  block”  that  we 
think  he  is,  we  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Before  leaving  Germany  we  had  an 


opportunity  of  meeting  many  sub-deal¬ 
ers  and  agents  who  sell  UEF  products 
throughout  that  country. 

Dr.  Kramer,  our  genial  Sundstrand 
representative  in  Holland  was  also  in 
Berlin  and  had  encouraging  news  for  us 
as  to  the  year’s  outlook  for  adding  ma¬ 
chines  in  his  territory. 

When  our  busy  Berlin  days  were  over 
we  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  Poland  where 
we  had  a  most  interesting  meeting  with 
the  long-established  Underwood  agency 
operated  by  Mr.  G.  Gerlach.  Conditions 
in  Poland  are  improving  and  the  outlook 
for  business  is  much  better  as  evidenced 
by  current  sales  which  are  considerably 
better  than  last  year. 

No  European  trip  would  be  complete 
without  a  visit  to  Moscow — that  center 
of  a  great  social  experiment.  There  I 
was  interested  to  observe  that  conditions 
are  much  better  than  on  the  occasion  of 
my  last  visit  a  year  ago.  Of  course,  most 
of  our  Russian  business  is  done  through 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  the  purpose  of  our  visit 
was  primarily  to  observe  conditions 
there  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

I  think  it  safe  to  predict  that  Russia 
will  ultimately  become  a  very  important 
market  for  UEF  products.  Today,  there 
is  a  huge  potential  replacement  busi¬ 
ness,  for  there  are  literally  thousands 
of  Underwood  typewriters  in  day-to-day 
use  in  Russia  that  were  built  more  than 
30  years  ago. 

Homeward  Bound 

Our  return  from  Moscow  to  Manches¬ 
ter  was  made  via  Berlin,  Basel,  Paris 
and  London,  gathering  up  loose  ends,  so 
to  speak,  on  our  way. 

Summarizing  my  impressions  during 
the  five  and  one-half  days  return  trip  on 
the  S.S.  Bremen,  I  find  that  I  am  very 
optimistic  as  to  our  future  business  in 
all  European  countries  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Germany  and  even  in  that  respect 
I  cannot  believe  that  present  conditions 
will  long  continue. 

Certainly  I  am  confident  that  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  outlets  are  in  capable  hands  and 
I  feel,  more  than  ever  before,  that  al¬ 
though  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
lie  between  the  home  office  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  offices,  our  community  of  interest 
in  UEF  products  grows  stronger  year 
by  year  and  will  continue  to  do  so  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Lehn. 

By  way  of  bringing  this  travelogue  to 
a  close  may  I  add  that  the  hospitality 
and  cordial  friendliness  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  us  on  every  hand  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  “good-bye”  and  yet,  like  most 
travelers,  we  were  glad  to  get  home;  for 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  face  us  at 
the  present  time,  is  still  the  best  country 
in  the  world. 
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UEF  NEWS 


FAMILY  NEWS 

Picnics  •  Babies  •  Ball  Teams  •  Fisherman 


Picnicking  in  Pittsburgh 

On  September  8th  the  Pittsburgh 
Scamps  (no  relation  to  the  Pirates)  held 
their  second  annual  corn-roast  and  pic¬ 
nic  at  Stone  Oaks,  Allison  Park,  Pa.,  the 
beautiful  country  home  of  Salesman 
Glenn  Hamilton.  The  salesmen  had  as 
their  guests  for  the  day  about  125  Pitts¬ 
burgh  business  men. 

The  picnic  started  at  high  noon  (12 
o’clock  Pittsburgh  time)  and  lasted,  in 
the  words  of  the  immortal  Briggs,  “far 
into  the  night.” 

Manager  Webster  Entertains 

A  week  later  the  entire  Pittsburgh 
office  descended  on  Stone  Oaks  with 
their  families  in  tow. 

Boy,  did  we  have  a  day?  There  were 
races  of  various  kinds  for  the  kiddies; 
the  young  ladies;  the  matrons;  the 
young  men;  those  of  us  who  are  not  so 
young;  the  fat  men  and  even  the  three- 
legged  men.  And  the  surprise  athlete 
of  the  day?  None  other  than  our  genial 
host,  Chief  Webster  himself.  We  just 
couldn’t  keep  him  out  of  a  darn  thing. 

The  young  bloods  in  the  service  de¬ 
partment  walked  or  ran  away  with  most 
of  the  prizes.  Our  boss,  however,  still 
thinks  he’s  the  golf  champion.  Art  Reim- 
ers,  service  foreman,  claims  the  horse¬ 
shoe  tossing  crown.  The  roasting-ear 
eating  toga  fell  on  the  broad  shoulders 
of  accounting  machine  salesman  Wil¬ 
liams  while  his  boss,  Mr.  Sechler  feels 
he’s  the  best  mush-ball  player.  Tom 
Hamilton,  serviceman,  and  Salesman 
Keene  are  disputing  that  point. 

The  salesmen,  still  suffering  from 
their  strenuous  picnic  of  the  week  be¬ 
fore,  were  trounced  in  everything  ex¬ 
cepting  the  soft-ball  game.  They  defeat¬ 
ed  the  servicemen  13  to  7. — E.  L.  Peach, 
Pittsburgh. 

Down  to  the  Sea  in 
Fishing  Boats 

Twenty-two  boys  from  the  Service 
School  and  General  Office,  New  York, 
went  deep  sea  fishing  on  Columbus  Day 
to  discover  fish.  They  anchored  in  the 
turbulent  Atlantic  at  a  point  south  by 
southeast  of  Scotland  Lightship  where 
they  brought  them  out  of  the  deep 
aplenty. 

First  prize,  Five  Dollars,  for  the  big¬ 
gest  fish  caught  went  to  M.  W.  Singiser 
and  the  Three  Dollar  second  prize  was 
won  by  G.  Worokomski. 

Out-of-towners  attending  the  Service 
School  who  were  in  the  fishing  party 


included  E.  Harris,  Little  Rock;  J.  Spil- 
ler,  Memphis ;  T.  Hamilton,  S.  Darr  and 
J.  Ramsey,  Pittsburgh;  J.  Benton,  Jack- 
son;  P.  Trudell,  Detroit;  D.  Kotch, 
Akron  and  L.  Alexander,  Honolulu. 

— George  Bender,  Service  Dept. 

• 

It’s  a  girl — named  Janice — at  the 
Verne  Maires.  Mr.  Maire  is  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  Rockford  branch. 

• 

It’s  a  girl  over  at  the  C.  M.  Flan- 
nerys.  The  proud  father  is  an  account¬ 
ing  machine  salesman,  Atlanta  branch. 

Visitor 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Scranton 
Branch  was  District  Manager  F.  L.  Ben¬ 
edict.  The  day  was  started  with  a  very 
helpful  sales  meeting.  We  are  always 
glad  to  learn  just  what  Mr.  Benedict  ex¬ 
pects  of  us  (which  is  PLENTY)  and  to 
profit  by  his  swell  ideas. 

M.  A.  Seely  Out  of  Danger 

M.  A.  Seeley,  assistant  general  sales 
manager,  has  been  visited  by  his  associ¬ 
ates  in  the  General  Office  who  bring 
back  the  good  news  that  he  is  recuperat¬ 
ing  splendidly  from  the  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  an  automobile  accident  last 
month.  If  the  sincere  wishes  of  his  host 
of  friends  have  any  remedial  effect  he 
will  soon  be  back  at  his  desk. 

Champions 

In  Bridgeport  there  are  a  hunch  of 
lads  who  know  how  to  do  two  things 
exceptionally  well.  One  is  to  build  bus¬ 
iness  machines,  the  other  to  play  base¬ 
ball.  They  recently  demonstrated  their 
prowess  at  the  latter  by  capturing  the 
City  Championship  of  the  Bridgeport 


Industrial  League.  The  deciding  games 
were  in  a  double-header  against  the  G. 

O. P.  The  scores  were  14  to  10  in  the 
first  game  and  2  to  1  in  the  second. 

P.  R.  Zimmerman  in 
Auto  Wreck 

Returning  from  a  trade  show  on  the 
night  of  October  4th,  P.  R.  Zimmer¬ 
man’s  automobile  was  struck  and  com¬ 
pletely  demolished  by  an  inbound  pas¬ 
senger  train.  Mr.  Zimmerman  was  rush¬ 
ed  to  a  hospital  where  he  remained 
unconscious  for  more  than  24  hours. 
He  recovered  rapidly  however  and  re¬ 
turned  on  October  17th  to  his  duties  as 
assistant  branch  manager,  Los  Angeles. 


Jacob  R.  Stroh 

The  sympathy  of  the  UEF  family  in 
Omaha  is  extended  to  the  mother,  sister 
and  brother  of  Jacob  R.  Stroh,  who  died 
recently.  Mr.  Stroh  was  a  good  friend 
whose  passing  deeply  affects  those  who 
worked  with  him  for  almost  a  decade. 

George  Copsey 

From  the  West  Coast  comes  the 
news  that  George  Copsey,  former  ac¬ 
counting  and  typewriter  serviceman,  has 
passed  away.  Mr.  Copsey  was  an  ener¬ 
getic,  ambitious  young  man.  His  loss 
will  be  felt  by  the  entire  San  Francisco 
office. 

William  T.  Shannon 

The  Boston  Office  announces  with 
deep  regret  the  passing  of  William  T. 
Shannon,  typewriter  salesman.  His 
death  occurred  on  Thursday,  October 
18th.  from  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Shan¬ 
non  had  been  connected  with  the  Under¬ 
wood  organization  since  1914. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Rice 

Mrs.  George  A.  Rice,  wife  of  George 
A.  Rice,  adding  machine  salesman  in 
the  Los  Angeles  branch,  died  suddenly 
on  October  15th. 


Bridgeport  Champions.  Reading  1.  to  r.  front  row,  G.  Laudenslager,  J. 
Sabo,  Batboy,  A.  Brazis,  F.  Otzel,  G.  Wilson,  Manager.  Middle  row,  J. 
Shann,  C.  Sankley,  H.  Seibert,  J.  Kline,  H.  Kline,  H.  Shay,  H.  Burke,  J. 
August,  C.  Althausen,  J.  Downey.  Standing,  R.  F.  Bradley,  Employment 
Manager;  L.  E.  Lentz,  vice-president,  F.  U.  Conard,  works  manager;  O.  J. 
Sundstrand,  inventor. 
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Here  are  R.  E.  Dey,  left,  and  H.  V.  Roper,  salesman  at  Mr.  Dey’s 
agency  in  Staunton,  Va.,  as  they  prepare  to  deliver  20  6/11  Under¬ 
woods  to  the  Bridgewater  High  School,  Bridgewater,  Va. 


CLICKINGS 

“Calling  All  Cars — ” 

T  A  7  HO,  more  than  a  UEF  man,  could 
'  *  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of 
every  facility  of  modern  business  to 
speed  up  service? 

Recently  M.  S.  Robinson,  serviceman 
at  the  Elmira  sub-branch,  was  called  in 
to  repair  the  book  recording  machine 
in  the  Police  Department  at  Elmira.  He 
found  that  new  parts  were  needed.  By 
making  use  of  the  police  teletype  system 
a  message  was  flashed  to  the  Sidney 
Barracks,  relayed  to  the  Albany  Police 
Department  and  telephoned  to  the  UEF 
service  department  at  Albany.  Within  a 
few  minutes  the  needed  parts  were  on 
their  way  to  Elmira.  And  that,  as  Grand- 
pappy  used  to  say  to  us  boys,  is  using 
your  head  for  something  besides  a  race¬ 
track  for  a  comb. 

In  fact  it  is  just  that  kind  of  service 
which  is  constantly  increasing  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  entire  UEF  organization. 

“I  Don’t  Want  to  Get  Well ” 

EMEMBER  the  war-time  song  about 
the  rookie  who  didn’t  want  to  get 
well?  There  was  a  nurse  involved.  Hu¬ 
bert  M.  Brown,  salesman  at  Atlanta,  was 
singing  it  the  other  day  in  a  hospital 
in  Athens. 

Unfortunately,  or  was  it  fortunately?, 
Mr.  Brown  was  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.  He  was  rushed  to  the  Athens  hos¬ 
pital  where  it  was  found  that  he  had 
broken  his  right  arm.  When  the  arm  was 
set  Mr.  Brown  telephoned  his  branch 
manager,  R.  B.  Vance,  to  send  him  a 
portable  to  use  in  the  hospital. 

Propped  up  in  bed,  Mr.  Brown  tapped 
out  a  left-handed  letter  to  Mr.  Vance, 


while  the  nurse  watched  the  perform¬ 
ance  in  amazement.  The  following  day 
Mr.  Vance  received  an  order  for  the 
portable.  Mr.  Brown  had  sold  it  to  the 
nurse!  Is  that  salesmanship? 

Twenty -nine  Years  of  Selling 

N  October  3rd  an  order  came  in  to 
the  Portland,  Maine  office  from  John 
Boyd,  Bangor  sub-branch  manager,  bear¬ 
ing  this  notation:  “This  is  an  anniver¬ 
sary  order,  as  I  started  to  work  selling 
Underwood  Typewriters  twenty-nine 
years  ago  today.” 

I  believe  this  is  quite  a  record  to  hang 
up.  The  order  for  a  new  Noiseless  which 
Mr.  Boyd  sent  in  on  his  anniversary  was 
just  one  of  the  thousands  of  Under¬ 
wood  typewriters  he  has  delivered  since 
October  3,  1905. 

Probably  the  best  tribute  I  can  pay 
Mr.  Boyd  is  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
typewriter  users  in  his  territory — which 
covers  the  northern  part  of  Maine  and 
which  has  an  average  population  of  19 
to  the  square  mile — use  Underwoods  and 
think  of  no  one  but  John  Boyd  when 
they  think  of  buying  new  typewriters. 

— Durand  Felter,  Portland,  Me. 

Selling  the  Schools 

UB-BRANCH  MANAGER  SWAIN  of 

Springfield,  Illinois  delivered  31  Un¬ 
derwood  Standards  to  both  the  Pana 
Township  and  Hillsboro  Community 
High  Schools.  At  the  Peoria  Branch, 
Salesman  Prill  is  also  doing  his  part  in 
the  education  of  Youth  by  placing  Un¬ 
derwood  Noiseless  Typewriters  in  the 
classrooms  of  five  high  schools.  Mr.  Prill 
has  been  exceptionally  successful  in 
selling  Noiseless  machines  for  classroom 
instruction  against  all  competition. 


DECISION  REVERSED 

The  Superior  Court  is  not  the  only 
body  that  reverses  decisions.  Branch- 
manager  Bradley,  Scranton  office,  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  6/14  Underwood  6-Key  Key¬ 
set  typewriter  which  effectively  reversed 
a  decision  that  the  customer  had  made 
to  buy  a  competitive  machine. 


Associate  Editors 

Atlantic  District 

Albany,  T.  J.  McMahon;  Buffalo, 
Jack  Tench;  Hartford,  K.  A.  Flan¬ 
ders;  New  Haven,  R.  A.  Howard; 
Providence,  R.  L.  Murphy  and  H. 
W.  Wennik;  Rochester,  Charlotte 
Smith;  Springfield,  R.  E.  Ward; 
Boston,  C.  H.  Prentice  and  H.  T. 
McBrien;  Portland,  P.  S.  Donovan. 

New  York  District 

New  York,  G.  A.  Meinecke,  J.  M. 
Steinau  and  W.  E.  Zontlein;  New¬ 
ark,  W.  R.  Phillips. 

Eastern  District 

Allentown,  J.  A.  Downs;  Balti¬ 
more,  H.  L.  Disney;  Charlotte,  W. 

R.  McDowell;  Harrisburg,  H.  B. 
Taylor;  Philadelphia,  W.  F.  Clark; 
Richmond,  Ogarita  G.  Myers;  Scran¬ 
ton,  L.  E.  Decker;  Washington,  H. 
H.  R.  Helwig  and  J.  V.  Brownell. 

Central  District 

Akron,  G.  R.  Windsor;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  A.  E.  Zugelter;  Cleveland,  A. 
J.  McNellan;  Columbus,  Mrs.  Mary 
Turner;  Detroit,  I.  B.  Altmann; 
Grand  Rapids,  H.  W.  Reynolds; 
Louisville,  Harry  Hitt;  Pittsburgh, 

E.  L.  Peach;  Toledo,  J.  R.  Gardiner; 
Youngstown,  R.  W.  Mowry. 

W es tern  District 

Chicago,  F.  C.  Snow;  Davenport, 

F. M.Anglim;  Des  Moines,  F.  L.  Bred- 
imus;  Green  Bay,  C.  B.  Bretzke: 
Indianapolis,  Miss  Marion  Darr;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  C.  M.  Murphy;  Minneapolis, 

S.  S.  Baker;  Omaha,  Marion  Dennis; 
Peoria.  A.  V.  Longenecker;  Rock¬ 
ford,  C.  R.  Oehler;  South  Bend,  L.  V. 
Rogers;  St. Louis,  Miss  M.  Schmerge; 
Kansas  City,  D.  E.  Conklin. 

Pacific  District 

Boise,  A.  J.  Salisbury;  Butte,  W. 
Crist;  Denver,  A.  D.  Brown;  El 
Paso,  H.  C.  Barbour;  Fresno,  L.  A. 
Weitz;  Los  Angeles,  W.  J.  Dietrick; 
Phoenix,  G.  G.  Russell;  Portland, 
F.  G.  Aff ;  Sacramento,  A.  G. 
Walsh;  Salt  Lake  City,  Berenice 
Daley;  San  Diego,  J.  J.  Voorhis; 
San  Francisco,  Selma  Stein;  Seattle, 
Aurelia  Lonseth;  Spokane,  R.  C.  La 
Torres. 

Southern  District 

Atlanta,  Earl  Brooks;  Birming¬ 
ham,  W.  H.  Blaney;  Dallas,  B.  E. 
Stratman ;  Houston,  0.  H.  Cook ; 
Jacksonville,  J.  E.  Neahr;  Memphis, 
Sam  Cooper;  Nashville,  J.  A.  Pitt¬ 
man;  New  Orleans,  J.  L.  Videau; 
Oklahoma  City,  M.  A.  Babcock. 

Export 

F.  D.  Lehn. 

Service 

George  Bender. 
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UEF  NEWS 


DISTRICT 

STANDINGS 


SEPTEMBER 

Southern  Central 

Eastern  New  York 

Pacific  Western 

Atlantic 


NINE  MONTHS 

Eastern  New  York 

Southern  Central 

Pacific  Western 

Atlantic 


BRANCH 

STANDINGS 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  Harrisburg 

2.  Washington  (AA) 

3.  Boise 

4.  Columbus 

5.  Birmingham 

6.  Memphis 

7.  Atlanta 

8.  El  Paso 

9.  New  Orleans 

10.  Washington  (T) 

11.  Nashville 

12.  Butte 

13.  Indianapolis 

14.  Oklahoma  City 

15.  Pittsburgh 

16.  Seattle 

17.  Salt  Lake  City 

18.  New  York  (T) 

19.  Houston 

20.  Charlotte 

21.  Phoenix 

22.  Boston  (T) 

23.  Portland,  Ore. 


24.  Youngstown 

25.  Denver 

26.  Des  Moines 

27.  San  Francisco 

28.  Green  Bay 

29.  Sacramento 

30.  Baltimore 

31.  Jacksonville 

32.  Cincinnati 

33.  Richmond 

34.  Omaha 

35.  Scranton 

36.  Dallas 

37.  Fresno 

38.  Peoria 

39.  Los  Angeles 

40.  St.  Louis 

41.  Louisville 

42.  Kansas  City 

43.  New  Haven 

44.  Akron 

45.  Minneapolis 

46.  Hartford 


47.  Chicago 

48.  Newark  (AA) 

49.  Philadelphia 

50.  Buffalo 

51.  Allentown 

52.  South  Bend 

53.  Cleveland 

54.  Milwaukee 

55.  San  Diego 

56.  Detroit 

57.  Portland,  Me. 

58.  Rochester 

59.  Albany 

60.  Spokane 

61.  Grand  Rapids 

62.  Providence 

63.  Springfield 

64.  Davenport 

65.  Boston  (AA) 

66.  Toledo 

67.  Rockford 

68.  New  York  (AA) 


1.  Washington  (AA) 

2.  Washington  (T) 

3.  Columbus 

4.  Birmingham 

5.  Harrisburg 

6.  New  Orleans 

7.  Atlanta 

8.  Butte 

9.  Boise 

10.  Seattle 

11.  Spokane 

12.  Oklahoma  City 

13.  Salt  Lake  City 

14.  Memphis 

15.  El  Paso 

16.  Houston 

17.  San  Diego 

18.  Denver 

19.  New  York  (T) 

20.  Jacksonville 

21.  Nashville 

22.  Sacramento 

23.  Portland,  Ore. 


NINE  MONTHS 

24.  Milwaukee 

25.  Cincinnati 

26.  Dallas 

27.  Pittsburgh 

28.  Richmond 

29.  Phoenix 

30.  San  Francisco 

31.  Des  Moines 

32.  Charlotte 

33.  Detroit 

34.  Green  Bay 

35.  Indianapolis 

36.  Baltimore 

37.  Omaha 

38.  Kansas  City 

39.  Fresno 

40.  Los  Angeles 

41.  Springfield 

42.  Boston  (T) 

43.  Peoria 

44.  Hartford 

45.  Toledo 

46.  Youngstown 


47.  Rochester 

48.  Akron 

49.  Minneapolis 

50.  Louisville 

51.  Chicago 

52.  Philadelphia 

53.  Allentown 

54.  Grand  Rapids 

55.  St.  Louis 

56.  New  Haven 

57.  Providence 

58.  New  York  (AA) 

59.  Cleveland 

60.  South  Bend 

61.  Albany 

62.  Portland,  Me. 

63.  Newark  (AA) 

64.  Buffalo 

65.  Rockford 

66.  Scranton 

67.  Boston  (AA) 

68.  Davenport 


SALESMEN'S 

STANDINGS 

SEPTEMBER 

1.  F.  M.  Clothier 

2.  A.  G.  Landrus 

3.  F.  D.  Kauffman 

4.  E.  C.  Mott 

5.  H.  E.  Pfeiffer 

6.  L.  P.  Bahan 

7.  C.  J.  Longueville 

8.  M.  H.  Ockers 

9.  J.  A.  Fallon 

10.  E.  Dishart 

11.  B.  J.  Wagner 

12.  R.  H.  Hogan 

13.  O.  O.  Fair 

14.  W.  W.  Francis 

15.  J.  T.  Lafferty 


Harrisburg 
Wash.  (AA) 
Harrisburg 
Wash.  (AA) 
Columbus 
New  Orleans 
San  Francisco 
Boston  (T) 
New  York  (T) 
El  Paso 
Akron 
Memphis 
Detroit 
Wash.  (AA) 
New  York  (T) 


16.  A.  M.  Owen 

17.  T.  A.  Bowdoin 

18.  R.  R.  Franks 

19.  W.  A.  Meadows 

20.  G.  L.  Hamilton 

21.  S.  B.  Hammond 

22.  E.  L.  Hollahan 

23.  O.  M.  McCracken 

24.  C.  J.  Rogers 

25.  M.  M.  Merrill 

26.  J.  F.  Grady  Jr. 

27.  F.  C.  Diedrich 

28.  W.  R.  Hutchins 

29.  L.  K.  Oglesby 

30.  L.  C.  Reuning 


New  York  (T) 

Charlotte 

Seattle 

Nashville 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis 

Wash.  (T) 

Seattle 

Wash.  (AA) 

Wash.  (AA) 

Youngstown 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 


1.  *J.  F.  Grady  Jr. 

2.  *F.  C.  Diedrich 

3.  *W.  W.  Francis 

4.  *F.  D.  Kauffman 

5.  *W.  J.  Modrack 

6.  *H.  R.  Helwig 

7.  *F.  M.  Clothier 

8.  *A.  G.  Landrus 

9.  *J.  T.  Lafferty 

10.  *B.  B.  Horwitz 

11.  *E.  L.  Hollahan 

12.  *A.  M.  Labatt 

13.  *E.  A.  Heberg 

14.  *E.  C.  Atkerson 

15.  R.  R.  Franks 


''Qualified  for  All-Star  Club. 


NINE  MONTHS 


Wash.  (AA) 

Wash.  (AA) 

Wash.  (AA) 

Harrisburg 

Detroit 

Wash.  (T) 

Harrisburg 

Wash.  (AA) 

New  York  (T) 

N.  Y.  (AA) 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Chicago 

Birmingham 

Seattle 


16.  L.  P.  Bahan 

17.  D.  A.  Sparks 

18.  A.  N.  Gaw 

19.  A.  W.  Liebes 

20.  W.  E.  Phillips  Sr. 

21.  W.  L.  Tinker 

22.  O.  M.  McCracken 

23.  W.  C.  Berg 

24.  J.  S.  Larson 

25.  H.  Tennyson 

26.  A.  H.  Haddock 

27.  N.  P.  Coleman 

28.  G.  L.  Hamilton 

29.  E.  N.  Auger 

30.  J.  C.  Eckstrom 


New  Orleans 

Jacksom  ille 

San  Francisco 

Denver 

N.  Y.  (AA) 

Columbus 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Albany 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City 

Butte 

Pittsburgh 

Boston  (AA) 

Sacramento 


NEW- 

i  |U  *  r  '  A 

I'.  <  m  |.  v  v  1|> ,  -  *  •  s'  s  -  a 

*  ■  ,mummL. 

opens  the  throttle  wide  on  all  Figuring  Jobs  I 


Famous  10 -Key  ^ 

Underwood  Sundstrand 
Ters  even  Greater  Speed  and 
Greater  Simplicity  through 
revolutionary  3  -Point 
Control  feature  ^ 


Every  Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine  is  backed 
by  nation-wide  service  facilities. 


Underwood  Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 


The  biggest  adding-figuring  machine 
development  in  years  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  now  exclusively  on  Underwood 
Sundstrand  Adding-Figuring  Machines 
. . .  3  -  Point  Control. 


To  give  you  in  combination  with 
the  famous  Underwood  Sundstrand 
10-key  feature  15%  to  25%  greater  speed 
in  recording  figures  on  the  tape. 


To  provide  time-saving  short-cuts  in 
multiplying  and  dividing 
...  to  make  child’s  play  of 


Underwood 


adding  and  subtracting.  To  eliminate 
waste  motion  by  performing  six  im¬ 
portant  functions  on  three  keys. 

To  offer  an  even  greater  degree  of 
simplicity  in  a  machine  that  has  been 
famous  for  simplicity  for  years. 

For  simplicity,  speed,  accuracy  and 
durability  choose  the  new  Underwood 
Sundstrand  with  3-point  control.  See 
it  at  the  nearest  Underwood  Elliott 
Fisher  Branch  or  mail  the  coupon  for 
a  demonstration  in  your  own  office. 

Elliott  Fisher  Speeds 


Adding  Machine  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Adding  Machines,  Typewriters,  Accounting  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Adding  Machine  Division 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 


342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  demonstrate  the  new  Underwood 
Sundstrand  with  3-POINT  CONTROL 
without  obligation  to  me,  of  course. 


Name 


Street  Address. 


City 


the  World’s  Business 


